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be able in large measure to rely upon it. The costs of
marketing, in addition, will be lower if each farmer sells
a considerable volume of one product, rather than a
small quantity of many goods.
Besides these advantages of specialization, as such,
there are others obtained by growing a particular
product in a special area. As we shall see later,1 most
districts have special advantages of soil, climate or
distance from the markets which favour the production
of some particular crop, and specialization makes" it
possible to exploit this advantage to the full.
Sometimes the difficulty of transport causes the
entire predominance in an inaccessible area of a crop
which is easily and cheaply moved ; this was true of
wheat in the prairie areas of North America towards
the end of the nineteenth century.
Sometimes the peculiar advantages of the soil for
some particular crop, or its peculiar unsuitabilitv for
any but one crop, outweigh all other considerations;
little but cotton is grown in the Nile Delta or in some
areas of the Mississippi Valley, sheep are the only
product of certain barren mountain grazings in the
British Isles, and cattle for milk or meat consume all
the grass in some of the favourable pasture areas of
England.
This advantage only applies when soil conditions are
uniform over the whole of a farm; if the soil constitu-
tion varies from field to field, as it not infrequently.
does, then the fanner will obtain better yields if he
grows different crops on the different fields.
The economies obtained by specialization, though
they may not be very great as regards concentration
1 See .Chapter III.